understanding of the real motives which swayed
them. He is frankly an outsider, with a lofty tone
of superiority. In his dedication to the French king
he modestly excuses the imperfections of his style
on the ground of his long residence in a foreign
court, which may hare made his language
" semi-barbarous/' The chief lesson that he deriv-
ed from his visit to Hindustan was that he learnt
there by contrast^ for thp first time, of " the
happiness of France/"
Among the bigger public questions with which
he dealt was the right of private property in land.
This was not recognised in India, where all land
was supposed to be owned by the State, nor was
there a hereditary nobility, with long family tradi-
tions behind it. Equally wanting was a prosperous
middle class9 to stand between abject poverty and
lavish (if temporary) munificence. So strong was
his feeling on the subject that he summed up all
the misfortunes and imperfections of the east as due
to this cause. He laid too much emphasis on the
matter, but there is much in his words that requires
consideration.
'* Take away the right of private property in
land/* he wrote, " and you introduce,, as a sure
and necessary consequence, tyranny, slavery, in-
justice, beggary, and barbarism; the ground will
cease to be cultivated, and become a dreary wilder-
ness ; in a word, the road will be opened to the ruin
of kings and the destruction of nations It is the
hope by which a man is animated, tbafc he shall